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moral attitudes. And at the best, such methods are compromised
by the fact they are used with those whose habits are akeady
largely set, while education of youth has a fairer and freer field
of operation. On the other side, the business of schooling tends
to become a routine empirical affair unless its aims and methods
are animated by such a broad and sympathetic survey of its
place in contemporary life as it is the business of philosophy to
provide.
Positive science always implies practically the ends which the
community is concerned to achieve. Isolated from such ends, it
is matter of indifference whether its disclosures are used to cure
disease or to spread it; to increase the means of sustenance of
life or to manufacture war material to wipe life out. If society is
interested in one of these things rather than another, science
shows the way of attainment. Philosophy thus has a double task:
that of criticizing existing aims with respect to the existing state
of science, pointing out values which have become obsolete with
the command of new resources, showing what values are merely
sentimental because there are no means for their realization;
and also that of interpreting the results of specialized science
in their bearing on future social endeavor. It is impossible that
it should have any success in these tasks without educational
equivalents as to what to do and what not to do, For philosophic
theory has no Aladdin's lamp to summon into immediate existence
the values which it intellectually constructs. In the mechanical
arts, the sciences become methods of managing things so as ta
utilize their energies for recognized aims. By the educative arts
philosophy may generate methods of utilizing the energies of
human beings in accord with serious and thoughtful conceptions of
life. Education is the laboratory in which philosophic distinctions
become concrete and are tested.
It is suggestive that European philosophy originated (among
the Athenians) under the direct pressure of educational questions.
The earlier history of philosophy, developed by the Greeks in
Asia Minor and Italy, so far as its range of topics is concerned,
is mainly a chapter in the history of science rather than of philoso-;!
phy as that word is understood to-day. It had nature for its subject
and speculated as to how things are made and changed. Later;;;$fa^